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Groundwork Layers 
for Buddhist Sanskrit Philology in America 


Akira YUYAMA 


To Wilhelm Halbfafs, who, with his feet set firmly on the American soit, making Philadelphia as his 
working base, has rendered Great services to the cause of learning and opened a new era in academic 


circles all over the world, this humble prologue to the nectar-bearing bees is dedicated.* 


For some time I have tried to study the background to the beginnings of Buddhist San- 
skrit philology in the earliest stage in North America. The original plan to write this paper 
was thus to give a selective overview of the background history of the related fields of 
study transmitted by the personalities in parampara, who played important roles in the 
formation of Buddhist studies, particularly of Indic Buddhist literature. My focus will thus 
be on the central figures in the Yale lineage of the Indological nectar-bearing BEE, i.e. 
Maurice Bloomfield (1855-1928), Franklin Edgerton (1885-1963)! and Murray Barnson 
Emeneau (*1904). Owing to limited space, however, I have decided to write a short intro- 
duction to this wide topic. This paper has therefore become an interim report on the 
“Nectar-Bearing BEE” as a brief introductory essay to its prehistory. From this viewpoint, 
_ I would herewith set down some key words as a guide to my future work in this direction. 
I have thus switched to simply offering bio-bibliographical data of key persons as a very 
minimum. It is to be hoped that small but important materials will be published on an- 
other occasion. Many of the works listed below may tell a vivid story by themselves. 


From the very beginning of Oriental studies in North America, Indic and Indo-European 
linguistics and philology have occupied a steady position within the framework of hu- 
manities. Once upon a time Philadelphia played a central role on the East Coast in every 
aspect. A number of eminent scholars in the related fields had entered the Oriental Club 
of Philadelphia in its early days. They were, for example, Hermann Collitz (Professor of 
Germanic at Johns Hopkins, Baltimore), E. Washburn Hopkins (Professor of Sanskrit at 
Yale), Eugene W. Burlingame (Fellow at Yale), Franklin Edgerton (then Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit at Penn), W. Norman Brown (then in the Intelligence Office, Wash- 


* I had originally intended to present this article to his memorial volume to be published under the able 
editorship of Karin Preisendanz and Eli Franco of Vienna. My deep gratitude is therefore due to them for 
their kind invitation to the exciting enterprise. After having finished writing this paper, however, I realized 
that it was too a troublesome work for the printers to have my complicated text retyped for the press. I have 
thus decided to bring it out here in somewhat revised form with a little more detailed bio-bibliographical 
information, particularly for the sake of beginners in Indian and Buddhist studies. 


' In some works Edgerton’s death is mistakenly dated 1967. He died on 7 December 1963 at Laramie 
in the American State of Wyoming. 
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ington D.C.) among others.’ This academic tradition has dynamically continued until 
today. Among them stood out Wilhelm Halbfass, that shed luster on it. Thanks to the 
pioneering scholars, Buddhist Sanskrit philology has thus held a proper place in this 


frame. 


First of all, I cannot overlook the importance of the introduction of the works of Eugéne 
Burnouf (1801-1852)' onto the American soil by Henry David Thoreau (1817-1862).* In a 
series of his essays and articles he showed his keen interest in Asian thought and literature, 
particularly of Persia and India, through French and German translations. This important 
matter is not very seriously treated by Salt (1851-1939), a famous Thoreauvian, and by the 
editors of his biography revised in 1908 (see Salt 1908/1993, esp. p. 58f.). It was already a 
hundred years ago that an authority on transcendentalism in New England, George Willis 
Cooke (1848-1923), had paid proper attention.’ In the past decade this has attracted quite 
a few scholars from various angles.° In his 1932 thesis at Columbia University, Arthur 
Christy writes sufficiently in detail the historical background of Indological achievements 
in Europe (Christy 1932, esp. p. 44f. in relation to Burnouf). In his otherwise meticulous 
and enlightening observation of the works by Europeans Christy does not seems to have 


? A list of members is to be found in: Thirty Years of Oriental Studies: Issued in Commemoration of Thirty 
Years of Activity of the Oriental Club of Philadelphia (1888-1918), edited by Roland G. Kent, Secretary of 
the Club (Philadelphia: Oriental Club of Philadelphia, 1918), p. 15-21. In this booklet one finds a brief 
but interesting essay on the field of Indo-European comparative grammar by E. W. Hopkins, “Thirty 
Years of Indo-European Studies”, p. 73-84. 


3 “Fragments des Prédications de Buddha (Extraits du Lotus de la bonne loi, ouvrage inédit, traduit du 
sanscrit par M. Eugéne Burnouf]”, RI = La Revue indépendante paraissant le 10 et le 25 de chaque mois avec 
un bulletin bibliographique, VII (Paris, 25 avril 1843), p. 520-534: 
Pages 520-529 = Burnouf, Lotus, 1852, p. 81.8-89.12 (prose + verses 45-81, omitting verse 82). 
Pages 529-534 = Burnouf, Lotus, 1852, p. 75.5-81.7 (verses 1-44), 
Eugéne Burnouf, “Considérations sur l’origine du buddhisme”, RI, VIII (25 mai 1843), p. 231-242 [lu 
dans la séance publique annuelle des cing académies le mardi 2 mai 1843]. 


* H. D. Thoreau, “The Preaching of Buddha”, The Dial: A Magazine for Literature, Philosophy, and Re- 
ligion, TV: 1843-1844, No. II, p. 391-401. 
> G. W. Cooke, An Historical and Biographical Introduction to Accompany the DIAL. In 2 Volumes (Boston 
1902; reprinted by Russell & Russell, New York, 1961): 
Vol. I: “Chap. IV. The Beginnings of Transcendentalism in America”, p. 1-12; “Chap. VI. The Origin of the Dia?’, p. 
56-67; “Chap. VII. Thoreau as Contributor and Assistant Editor”, p. 117-139. 
Vol. II: “Chap. XXXII: Titles and Contributions”, p. 210: No. 391. “The Preaching of Buddha. (Selected). H. D. 
Thoreau”. — cf. Chap. XXXII: “Individual Contributions”, p. 216-227: “Henry David Thoreau”, p. 217; Vol. IV, 
No, 3, p. 391: “The Preaching of Buddha. (Selected).” — “Index” (under Thoreau), p. 236, but missing Thoreau’s 
work in question (1844)! 
° Cf. e.g. Roger C. Mueller, “A Significant Buddhist Translation by Thoreau”, The Thoreau Bulletin, 
Bulletin 138 (Genesseo NY, Winter 1977), p. 1a-2a. 
Hisae MIWA, “Thoreau’s English Translation of the Saddharmapundarika”, Religious Studies Review, 
XVI (Tokyo 1990), p. 199(1)-179(23) [in Jap.]. 
Thomas A. Tweed, “Opening of the Tomb of the Buddha: Buddhism and the Early Years of the 
American Oriental Society”, AOS Newsletter, XXI (Ann Arbor, May 1996), p. 2a-8a. 
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identified Thoreau’s relevant articles in The Dial with Burnouf’s originals (Christy 1932, p. 
286f. & p. 292). 


Needless to say, I should not overlook the disputes over the authenticity of Thoreau’s 
authorship. Quite a few specialists in Thoreau’s writings now attribute the introduction of 
Burnouf’s work to Elizabeth Peabody (cf. e.g. Borst 1982, p. 191: D32). The important 
thing is, however, as mentioned above, that Thoreau was the initiator to this genre of 
Asian thought and literature. Very little attention to this point seems to have been paid by 
his critics (for further details see Glick 1969). 


It is gratifying to see how Edward Elbridge Salisbury (1814-1901) began Indian and Bud- 
dhist studies on a firm scientific basis from the outset at almost the same time. Needless to 
say, there have appeared a number of evangelistic Buddhists in North America, who play- 
ed significant roles in promoting Buddhist thoughts.’ A number of leading scholars have 
shown keen interests in the history of Buddhist studies in America.* I must however con- 
fine myself in philological studies of Indic Buddhist literature. 


On his second visit to Europe in 1842 Salisbury saw Burnouf finalizing the philological 
notes and remarks on his French translation of the Lotus Sutra to the press (published after 
his death in 1852). The printing of his text was completed in October 1841, and the ap- 
pendices to it were ever growing. Furthermore, Burnouf must have been polishing the 
final manuscript of his Introduction (Paris 1844), to which the foreword being dated 10 
November 1844 (cf. Yuyama, Burnouf, 2000, p. 45f.: §5.3.3). 


It is worth noting that the American Oriental Society (= AOS) was founded in 1842, thus 
symbolically integrating Orientalists in North America (cf. e.g. Andersen 1995, p. 120- 
130). In the following year Salisbury returned to Yale from Europe as Professor of Arabic 
and Sanskrit and became a driving force in the founding of the Society. Many important 
figures in contemporary Europe were also invited to be on the list of members. It is 
further noteworthy that, before founding AOS, there were firmly established learned so- 


” Seriously treated by e.g. Thomas A. Tweed, The American Encounter with Buddhism 1844-1912: Victo- 
rian Culture and the Limits of Dissent (Bloomington-Indianapolis: Indiana University Press, 1992), xxiv, 
243 p. 

Cf. also American Buddbism: Methods and Findings in Recent Scholarship, ed. Duncan Rytken Williams 
and Christopher S. Queen (= Curzon Critical Studies in Buddhism) (Richmond: Curzon, 1999), xxxvii, 
329 p. — passim in this book (e.g. see also G6mez & Prebish in the next footnote). 
® Cf. e.g. Luis Oscar G6mez, “Unspoken Paradigms: Meanderings through the Metaphors of a Field”, 
FIABS, XVIU, 2 (Winter 1995), p. 183-230 (cf. infra Prebish in Williams-Queen 1999). 

Jan Nattier, “AAR Review Essay — Buddhist Studies in the Post-Colonial Age”, JAAR, LXV, 2 
(1997), p. 469-485 [ad Curators of the Buddha: The Study of Buddhism under Colonialism, ed. Donald S. Lopez, 
Jr. (Chicago 1995), 298 p.]. 

Charles S. Prebish, “The Academic Study of Buddhism in America: A Silent Sangha”, Williams- 
Queen 1999, p. 184-187 (cf. supra Gomez 1995!). 
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cieties, e.g. the American Philosophical Society (founded 1743), American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences (1780), and the American Antiquarian Society (1812). In building up the 
symbol of the unity of the Orientalists America lags only a tiny bit behind the European 
colonialists (cf. Yuyama 2000, p. 26-34: §4.1-2). 


In the meanwhile Burnouf in Paris published a part of his Lotus Sutra in a somewhat 
strange manner (cf. supra n. 3-4). In this article Burnouf may have wanted to demonstrate 
a certain idea with regard to the importance of the formation of this chapter in the central 
philosophical concepts of the Lotus Sutra, for Chapter V “Herb” contains a very difficult 
philological question.’ It is interesting, therefore, that Burnouf’s work had thus attracted 
Thoreau into this genre among others. How much it has influenced the then intellectuals 


is to be questioned and answered. 


Salisbury showed a keen interest in Buddhist studies. His meticulous article, read before 
the annual meeting of the American Oriental Society in May 1844, graced the inaugural 
issues of the 740S." Immediately after the appearance of Burnouf’s Introduction (1844) 
Salisbury introduced it fully to his compatriot scholars in America’, just as Theodor 
Benfey (1802-1881) did in Germany in 1846.” 


Initiated by Franz Bopp (1791-1867), William Dwight Whitney (1827-1894) had an un- 
usual chance to start Sanskrit studies in 1848 and went the next year to Yale to study for a 
year under Salisbury, the then pioneering figure in this discipline. This is the beginning of 
his great highway to study language, Sanskrit and Indo-European comparative grammar. 
Whitney must have learned a great deal during his three-year stay from 1850, in Germany 
in particular. Old Indic dialectal problems never escaped Whitney’s careful attention in 


the course of his research career. 


° Cf. A. Yuyama, “Why Kumarajiva Omitted the Latter Half of Chapter V in Translating the Lotus 
Sutra”, Festschrift Dieter Schlingloff zur Vollendung des 65. Lebensjabres dargebracht von Schiilern, Freunden 
und Kollegen, herausgegeben von Friedrich Wilhelm (Reinbek: Dr. Inge Wezler Verlag fiir Orientalis- 
tische Publikationen, 1996), p. 325-330. 

- -, “Transmission of Burnouf’s Translation of the ‘Herb’ Chapter of the Lotus Sutra to North 
America: In Search of the Earliest Scenes of Buddhist Philology”, Papers in Honour of Zennd ISHIGAMI 
on the Occasion of his Seventieth Birthday (Tokyo: Sankibo Busshorin, 2001), p. 349(35)-363(43) [in Jap.]. 


© Edward Elbridge Salisbury, “Memoir on the History of Buddhism, read before the American Ori- 
ental Society, at the Annual Meeting, in Boston, May 28, 1844”, Z4OS, I, 2 (1847), p. 79-135. — Re- 
printed in his Buddhbistic Papers (= S. P. B. Reprint Series, III) (Calcutta: Sanskrit Pustak Bhandar, 1972), 
p. v-vi, 1-62. 

8 9 Salisbury, “M. Burnouf on the History of Buddhism in India”, 40S, I, 3 (1847), p. 275-298. 
— Reprinted in his Buddhistic Papers (Calcutta 1972), p. 63-90. 

Theodor Benfey’s detailed introductory review in the Gdttingische Gelehrte Anzeigen, Stick CLII 
(21.1X.1846), p. 1525-1528; CLIV-CLV (24.IX.46), p. 1529-1544; CLVI (26.IX.46), p. 1545-1552. — 
Regrettably excluded from his Kleinere Schriften, ed. Adalbert Bezzenberger (Berlin 1890-1892, repr. 
Hildesheim 1975). 
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It is widely known that his grammatical works have always had the serious attention of 
German scholars (cf. e.g. Windisch, Geschichte, II, 1920, Chap. LI: p. 355-361). Thanks to 
his efforts, Yale gained a reputation for Indology. Whitney attracted a youthful German 
student, Hanns Oertel by name (1868-1952), to work under him. Oertel continued the 
work of Whitney and expanded its sphere. In 1901 he attained a professorship at Yale and 
later in his motherland, finally at Munich 1925-1935 (cf. e.g. Yuyama, Burnouf, 2000, p. 
35: §4.3.2). It is to be carefully noted that the idea to study dialectal elements in Indic had 
thus started first from the German connection. In this way Middle Indicisms have attract- 
ed the close and unremitting attention of American scholars. With this trend on the back- 
ground it was a logical outcome that Buddhist Sanskrit had begun to occupy the interest 
of Edgerton among others." 


Furthermore, it is significant to see how Whitney established close friendship with Ger- 
man teachers and colleagues (see e.g. Whitney 1852/1853). To mention only a few among 
others, Whitney’s work on the Atharvaveda-Sambita in collaboration with Walter Rudolf 
von Roth (1821-1895) may not be missed (see e.g. Renou’s Maitres, 1928, p. 68).'* They 
published a critical edition for the first time in 1855-1856." “Unsere Ausgabe des Atharva 
Veda”, says Rudolf von Roth about it.’ 


Charles Rockwell Lanman (1850-1941), one of his leading disciples at Yale, brought out 
his posthumous translation from Harvard in its revised form in 1905 (cf. Renou’s Bibk- 
ographie védique, 1931, Nos. 46.1 & 47.1; Emeneau’s Union List, 1935, Nos. 116-117, 121; 
also Renou’s Maitres, p. 54).” 


In the meantime Whitney translated Roth’s work in manuscript and introduced it to the 


Cf. Yuyama 1993, esp. p. 46-51 & 61-63 (with notes). 


™ Cf. also Rosane Rocher, “The Past up to the Introduction of Neogrammarian Thought: Whitney 
and Europe”, The European Background of American Linguistics: Papers of the Third Golden Anniversary 
Symposium of the Linguistic Society of America, ed. Henry M. Hoenigswald (Dordrecht: Foris Publica- 
tions, 1979), p. 5-22. 


’ Cf. e.g. Theodor Benfey, Geschichte der Sprachwissenschaft und orientalischen Philologie in Deutschland 
seit dem Anfange des 19. Jahrhunderts mit einem Riickblick auf die fritheren Zeiten. Auf Veranlassung und 
mit Unterstiitzung Seiner Majestitat des Kénigs von Bayern Maximilian If. Herausgegeben durch die 
historische Commission bei der kénigl. Academie der Wissenschaften (Miinchen: Literarisch- 
artistische Anstalt der J. G. Cotta’schen Buchhandlung, 1869) [Reprinted by Johnson Reprint, New 
York-London (printed in West Germany), 1965], p. 410f. 


' Roth, “Der Atharva Veda”, Tibinger Universitatsschriften, 1856, Nr. 5, p. 1 = Rudolf von Roth - Kleine 
Schriften, ed. Konrad Meisig (= Glasenapp-Stiftung, XXXVI) (Stuttgart: Steiner, 1994), p. 345. 

7 See Charles Rockwell Lanman, “Atharva-Veda: Critical notes; with some account of Whitney’s 
Commentary”, Anekasisyasubrtpanditaviracitanibandbab Karna-Pijagranthah / Album-Kern: Opstellen 
geschreven ter eere van Dr. H. Kern. Hem angeboden door vrienden en leerkingen op zijn zeventigsten ver- 


jaardag den VI. April MDCCCCII (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1903), p. 301-307. 
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circle of American scholars (Whitney 1852/1853a). In 1897, the Austrian-born Maurice 
Bloomfield contributed his English translation with extracts from the ritual books and the 
commentaries to Friedrich Max Miiller’s great enterprise Sacred Books of the East, Vol. 
XLII (cf. Renou’s Bibi.véd., No. 48.1; Emeneau’s Union List, No. 136)."* Max Miller 
(1823-1900) had decided to seriously study Vedic literature upon meeting Eugéne 
Burnouf in 1845 (cf. Yuyama 2000, p. 22-26: §3.4.0-4). 


Taking this context of international collaboration, it is a pity to see a fatal controversy 
between the supposedly pro-German American Whitney of Yale and the German-born 
Englishman Max Miller of Oxford (cf. e.g. Silverstein 1971, Whitney 1873). In a detailed 
necrology of Whitney published in 1894 Thomas Day Seymour described this prolonged 
incident in plain language (Sebeok 1996, I, p. 420f.; for more details see e.g. Andersen 1995, 
p. 135-168).’° In short, Ernst Leumann writes simply about it: “ ... , von Weber, Monier- 


9 20 


Williams, Rost, Bohtlingk, Whitney und anderen Fachgenossen nicht genug gewiirdigt”. 


It may be added here that Whitney set a pattern for serious lexicographical interest with 
his painstaking “Index Verborum to the Published Text of the Atharva-veda”, JAOS, XII, 
1881, p. 1-383. Rudolf Roth says again about it: “Zum Zweck der Bearbeitung des San- 
skritwérterbuchs ist von mir und von Herrn W. D. Whitney, dem Mitherausgeber des 
Atharva Veda, das Sprachgut simmtlicher vedischer Sanhitas vollstindig gesammelt wor- 
den. ...”. (Roth, TUS, 1856, 5, p. 22 = Kleine Schriften, p. 362). Whitney is thus often quot- 
ed by Roth in his writings on the Atharvaveda. In this way he had awoken the nectar- 
bearing BEE of America further in the relevant linguistic and philological fields. 


Incidentally, the Paippalada Recension attracted the scholarly attention of yet another 
promising pupil, Bloomfield, who, in 1901, published the Kashmirian Atharvaveda in three 
volumes from Baltimore, in collaboration with Richard Karl von Garbe (09.]II.1857- 
22.IX.1927), successor since 1895 to the chair held by Roth of Tiibingen.”! This work was 


18 Cf further e.g. Naoshird ‘Tsuji, “Vedic Studies Past and Present”, Bukkyé Kenkyi, III, § (Tokyo 
1939), p. 129-165 (in Jap.). This article was then photomechanically reprinted as an appendix to his 
Veda and Upanisad (Tokyo: Sdgen-sha, 1953), p. 301-341. And posthumously retypeset in his Collected 
Works, edited by Otoya TANAKA, Yutaka IWAMOTO and Minoru HARA, Vol. I: “Vedic Studies”, 1 
(Kyoto: Hézékan, 1982), p. 275-313, esp. p. 290 (with Hara’s introductory essay on p. 503f.). 

'? This is also found in a variety of his correspondence (with brief but interesting comments): The Life 
and Letters of the Right Honourable Friedrich Max Miiller, edited by his wife in two volumes with portraits and 
other illustrations (London, etc.: Longmans, Green, and Co., 1902), I p. 495, II p. 20-22, 283f. 

?0 FE, Leumann, Unvergessene, gestorben in den Fabren 1891-1908: Lebensdaten, Bilder und Beileidbriefe 
(StraSburg i.E.: Jul. Manlas & Cie., 1909), p. 25 (with a portr.); cf. ébid., p. 13 (on Whitney). 

7! Cf. Richard Garbe, Verzeichnis der indischen Handschriften der kiniglichen Universitats-Bibliothek (Zu- 
wachs der Fabre 1865-1899) (= Systematisch-alphabetischer Hauptkatalog der kiniglichen Universitatsbiblio- 
thek zu Tiibingen, M: Handschriften, a: Orientalische, I: Indische Handshcriften) (Tiibingen 1899) [= Jan- 
ert’s Bibliography of Catalogues (Wiesbaden 1965), No. 320], p. 11-13: Nos. 12-17. 
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carefully followed by LeRoy Carr Barret and partly by Franklin Edgerton, thereafter in 2- 
volume book form (New Haven 1936-1940; cf. Dandekar’s Vedic Bibliography, I, 1946, p. 
16f.: Nos. 10.1-4, 6-8; also Andreas Pohlus, ZDMG, CLII, 1, 2002, p. 220f.). 


Farther in passing, it may not be out of place to mention that Michael Witzel (*1943), 
who has shown a keen interest in the Paippalada recension, occupies the Wales Chair of 
Sanskrit at Harvard (see e.g. Witzel in ZDMG, Supplement VI, 1985). Further in this 
connection, in his doctoral dissertation submitted to The Australian National University 
of Canberra an American, Kenneth G. Zysk by name, could make good use of the Paip- 
palada textual source materials offered by Witzel then in Leiden.” 


Through the good offices of Salisbury a new chair was created at Yale for “Sanskrit and its 
Relations to Kindred Languages, and Sanskrit Literature”. Whitney was elected to this 
professorship in 1854. Ultimately, in 1869, in spite of invitation from Harvard, Whitney 
occupied the newly endowed Salisbury Chair of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology at 
Yale, succeeded in guru-sisya-parampara by Maurice Bloomfield and then by Franklin 
Edgerton. The wide range of Whitney’s interest and knowledge planted fertile seeds 
among his gifted students such as Lanman and Bloomfield. Shoots from this original plant 
have thus appeared in the form of pupils like Edgerton from Iowa, and further the Hali- 
fax-born Canadian Emeneau. 


The most significant of all their many works is their book on Vedic Variants: A Study of the 
Variant Readings in the Repeated Mantras of the Veda, which was published in three volumes 
by the Linguistic Society of America (Philadelphia 1930-32-34).” In it Edgerton declares 
eloquently (Vedic Variants, II, p. 20: §20): “... We refer to shifts which suggest possible 
dialectic influence from popular speech, by their resemblance to the phonetics of the later 
Middle-Indic dialects. (Cf. especially Wackernagel, I, p. XVIII, with references there 
quoted; and ... ) The large mass of this kind, clearly pointing to extensive influence of 
Middle-Indic phonetics in the earliest periods of the language, seems to us one of the 
most important results of this volume of the VEDIC VARIANTS. The principle, to be sure, 
is not new. But it has never before been illustrated so extensively; and the special character 
of the illustrations, ..., we believe, now presented for the first time in Vedic phonology. 
We find, all in all, the most definite proof of phonetic changes not only in the direction of 
Prakritism, but also (no less interesting) in the reverse direction, ‘hyper-Sanskritism’, 


”? His thesis has been published in revised form: Kenneth G. Zysk, Religious Healing in the Veda. With 
translations and annotations of medical hymns from the Rgveda and the Atharvaveda and renderings from the 
corresponding ritual texts (= Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, held at Philadelphia for Pro- 
moting Useful Knowledge, Volume LXXV, Part 7, 1985) (Philadelphia: American Philosophical Society, 
1985), xvii, 311 p., incl. 9 ills. 


3 Cf. also F. Edgerton, “Vedic Variants”, Language, V (1929), p. 129-133. 
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which latter indicates a rather definite consciousness, on the part of the handlers of the 
texts, of the antithesis between the phonetics of the high speech and of the popular dia- 
lects.” (Cf. Dandekar’s Vedic Bibliography, 1, Bombay 1946, p. 107: §100.1). 


This is the very basic starting point of their linguistic research into Indian languages, 
whether Indo-Aryan or non-Indo-Aryan. This must be the proper function of linguistic 
research at Yale. Its key approach is “dialects, dialectal phenomena, either diachronic or 
synchronic, characteristics either common to all or localities as regionalism or provincial- 


ism, etc.”. 


It seems to me that Emeneau looked for these clues with boundless energy and enthusi- 
asm.”* In the meanwhile the keyword “linguistic area” had occupied his attention as his 
greatest concern.”’ His dynamic ideas are ever growing with his wide range of linguistic 
knowledge, wearing his five score years lightly. Emeneau has thus planted his bulbs to the 
West Coast of America at the University of California, Berkeley. This idea is indeed sug- 
gestive to those who are engaged in the languages and cultures of India and beyond. I do 
not intend here, however, to go on further to his works.”° 


Out of their wide interest comes a deep insight into the narrative literature of India, which 


** Cf. e.g. M. B. Emeneau, “The Dialects of Old Indo-Aryan”, Ancient Indo-European Dialects: Proceed- 
ings of the Conference on Indo-European Linguistics, held at the University of California, Los Angeles, 
April 25-27, 1963, edited by Henrik Birnbaum and Jaan Puhvel (Berkeley-Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1966), p. 123-138. 

— Reproduced in Sanskrit Studies of M. B. Emeneau: Select Papers, ed, B. A. van Nooten (= Occasional 
Paper Series, XIII) (Berkeley: Center for South and Southeast Asia Studies, University of California, 
1988), p. 107-117. 


CE e.g. M. B. Emeneau, “India as a Linguistic Area”, Language, XXXII (1956), p. 3-16. 

— Reproduced in Language in Culture and Society: A Reader in Linguistics and Anthropology, edited by 
Dell Hymes (A Harper International Edition, jointly published by Harper & Row, New York- 
Evanston & London, and John Weatherhill, Tokyo, 1964), p. 642-651. 

Also Language and Linguistic Area: Essays by Murray B. Emeneau, selected and introduced by Anwar S. 
Dil (= Language Science and National Development: A Series Sponsored by the Linguistic Research Group of 
Pakistan) (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1980), xiv, 372 p.: “Author’s Postscript”, p. 350-354, 
“Bibliography of Murray B. Emeneau’s Works”, p. 355-371 [covering 1930- 1979]. 


*6 Tn this connection, I recall my teacher at Leiden, F. B. J. Kuiper, who delivered a lecture on the rele- 
vant topic at Ann Arbor in 1965: “Genesis of a Linguistic Area”, IT7, X, 2 (1967), p. 81-102; reprinted 
in his Selected Writings on Indian Linguistics and Philology, ed. A. Lubotsky, M. S. Oort and M. Witzel (= 
Kern Institute Miscellanea, 1) (= Leiden Studies in Indo-European, VIII) (Amsterdam-Atlanta: Editions 
Rodopi B.V., 1997), p. 78-99. Cf. also Michael Witzel, “Introduction”, ibid., p. ix-xxvi, esp. p. xviii-xxv. 

Cf. A. Yuyama, “Bibliography of Publications by F. B. J. Kuiper (Upto and including the Year 
1967)”, Pratiddnam: Indian, Iranian and Indo-European Studies presented to Franciscus Bernardus Facobus 
Kuiper on his sixtieth birthday, ed. J. C. Heesterman, G. H. Schokker and V. I. Subrahmoniam (= Janua 
Linguarum: Studia Memoriae Nikolai van Wijk dedicata, Series Maior, XXXIV) (The Hague-Paris: 
Mouton, 1968), p. xv-xxiv. 
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has continued until today.” One cannot forget the works done by the three BEE at Yale. 
In addition, William Norman Brown (1892-1975), who had spent some five years in India 
after the age of eight, expanded the sphere in the relevant fields of study both diachronic 
and synchronic. Strictly speaking, the self-taught Edward Washburn Hopkins (1857- 
1932) is not a part of this lineage, but was undoubtedly a promoter of this same academic 
tradition. His scholarly influence at Yale as well as other centres along the East Coast can 
never be neglected. The work of his that has been rather overlooked is, I believe, his me- 
ticulous studies on Indic narrative literature and Epic versification. 


Incidentally, it is a coincidence that both Whitney and Hopkins were from the same 
township of Northampton in Massachusetts. After all, Hopkins succeeded to the chair 
after Whitney at Yale in 1895. It is significant that Edward W. Hopkins studied in Berlin 
with Albrecht Friedrich Weber (1825-1901) and in Leipzig with Ernst Windisch (1844- 
1918). After his return from Germany in 1881 Hopkins instructed students in Indo- 
Iranian research at Columbia for some five years and at Bryn Mawr for some ten years. In 
1926 Edgerton succeeded to the famed chair held by Hopkins. For decades Bryn Mawr 
then was one of the principal centres to hire eminent savants in Indic, Indo-Iranian and 
comparative linguistics and philology. 


Among the scholars in the early period the name of Eugene Watson Burlingame (1876- 
1932) should not go unheeded. All of his works are indispensable for those who are inter- 
ested in Buddhist narrative literature. It is amazing to see him having worked in those 
centres of Indological studies of the East Coast such as Harvard University at Cambridge, 
Johns Hopkins University at Baltimore, University of Pennsylvania at Philadelphia in ad- 
dition to his alma mater at New Haven. Particular mention must be made to his Buddbist 
Legends published in three parts from Harvard in 1921 (repeatedly reprinted by PTS).” 


27 Cf, Yuyama, Burnouf, 2000, p. 35: §4.3.2; also Yuyama 1993 (ad Edgerton), p. 57-59. 


*8 Regrettably, despite his emphatic conclusion, this kind of international relation in science is not 
touched by Klaus Mylius, “Die Geschichte der Sanskrit-Philologie an der Universitat Leipzig von den 
Anfingen bis zur Emeritierung von Friedrich Weller”, Bulletin of the Deccan College Post-Graduate and 
Research Institute, LIV-LV [= Sir William Jones Number] (Pune 1994-95), p. 133-143. 


° Tn connection with Burlingame’s relevant works I cannot help citing his major works in print: 
E. W. Burlingame, “Buddhaghosa’s Dhammapada Commentary, and the Titles of its three hundred 
and ten Stories, together with an Index thereto and an Analysis of Vaggas I-IV”, Proceedings of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, XLV, 20 June 1910), p. 465-550. 

- - , Buddhist Legends, translated from the Original Pali Text of the Dhammapada Commentary by E. 
W. Burlingame. 3 Parts (= Harvard Oriental Series, XX VIII-XXX) (1921): 

I. Introduction; Synopses; Translation of Books 1 and 2 (with a photogravure of a palm-leaf MS, xxxviii, 328 

p. 1 folded folio. 

II. Translation of Books 3 to 12, (iv), 366 p. 

Ill. Translation of Books 13 to 16, (iv), 374 p. 
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Henry Clarke Warren (1854-1899) did not occupy any university chair, being physically 
handicapped and disabled after an accident. However, his energetic contribution to Bud- 
dhist studies, based on firm philological training and backed up with fieldwork, cannot be 
forgotten (cf. Lanman on Warren 1899, 1899a, & 1921). His famous work Buddhism in 
Translations (1896) has repeatedly been reprinted to supply a demand of the reading public. 
A reprint with a preface by Daniel Henry Holmes Ingalls (1916-1999), successor to Wal- 
ter Eugene Clark at Harvard, offered a popular edition with a very brief biographical 
sketch on Warren at the end of the book (New York 1963). 


Warren was not only a man of science but also a financier to the academic world (for fur- 
ther details see Lanman 1921, paying a tribute with a nice dedicatory poem). Incidentally, 
it may be noted that Lanman himself showed a deep interest in Buddhist literature. In 
1909 he published an article on the Pali book-titles and their designations. It is unfortu- 
nate that his bio-bibliographical data have not appeared in a proper manner. 


In 1929 Lanman received a commemorative volume, which contains a garland of papers 
dedicated by eminent scholars from all over the world including such leading Japanese 
scholars as Jyan (= Junjird) TAKAKUSU (1866-1945), Taiken KIMURA (1881-1930) Gen- 
myd ONO (1883-1939), all on Vasubandhu, and Hakuju UI (1882-1963) on historical 
Maitreya. These prominent figures have thus been easily visible in the centres where they 
left their footprints. In addition to those mentioned above, one may observe their influ- 
ence at work in Cambridge (Harvard), Philadelphia (Penn), and elsewhere. 


In this connection one cannot overlook the further importance of Lanman’s keen interest 
in bringing out the fruits of Buddhist philological research, in addition to a wide range of 
purely Indological topics. A fine example is the launching of the Harvard Oriental Series, 
which was founded by Lanman and Warren in 1891, beginning with Hendrik Kern’s edi- 
tion of the Jataka-Mala of Arya-Sara. The editorial work was then continued by the 
Wales Professor of Sanskrit at Harvard, W. E. Clark (from Volume XLI). “... It aims to 
make available for us people of the West the incomparable lessons which (if we be wise 


Cf. Buddhist Stories from the Dhammapada Commentary, translated by E. W. Burlingame, selected and revised by 
Bhikkhu Khantipalo. 3 Parts (= The Wheel Publication, Nos. 287-289, 324-325, 335-336) (Kandy: Buddhist Society, 
1982-85-86), vi, 101 p.; (ii), 103-170 p.; (iii), 171-235 p. 
- - , Buddhist Parables, translated from the Pali by Eugene Watson Burlingame (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press —- London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1922): 
INDIAN REPRINTS - (1) With a Foreword by Alex Wayman (= Buddbist Tradition Series, XIM) (New Delhi: Motilal 
Banarsidass, 1991, repr. 94, 99), xxxi, 348 p., 1 frontisp. / (2) Without frontisp. (Delhi: Pilgrim Book 1997), xxx, 348 p. 
- - , The Grateful Elephant and Other Stories, translated from the Pali by Eugene Watson Burlingame. 
With illustrations by Dorothy Lathrop (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1923), XXXV, 172 p., ills. 


Cf. further Oskar von Hiniiber, Handbook of Pali Literature (= Indian Philology and South Asian Studies, 
TD) (Berlin-New York: Walter de Gruyter, 1996) [Indian reprint: Munshiram, New Delhi, 1997], p. 
131-135: §262-269. — Reviewed by Gérard Fussman, BEFEO, LXXXIV (1997), p. 461-468. 
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enough to maintain the teachable habit of mind) the Wise Men of the East can teach us. ... 
/ Buddha (563-483 B.C.) was the greatest teacher of pre-Christian Asia. His percepts and 
example have been or are an untold blessing to India and Ceylon and the Far East. ... ” 
(“Prefatory Note” to the Descriptive List of the HOS, 1932, p. 1). 


In regard to the Yale school of linguistics I cannot fail to notice two figures among many 
others. One is Leonard Bloomfield (1887-1949), who, to no small extent, must have been 
influenced by his Uncle Maurice (cf. also Andersen 1995, p. 220-226). The young 
Bloomfield studied with the then renowned German linguists-philologists in 1913-1914, 
at Leipzig with the Slavicist August Leskien (1840-1916) and the Indo-Europeanist Karl 
Brugmann (1849-1919) and at Gottingen with the Indologist Hermann Oldenberg (1854- 
1920) as well as Jakob Wackernagel (1853-1938). 


The other was the German-born and American-educated Edward Sapir (1884-1939). He 
had paved the highway of anthropological and sociological linguistics (cf. also Andersen 
1995, p. 226-233). Being a linguist and anthropologist, Sapir had in fact sprinkled a bene- 
ficial rain of knowledge all over the Continent, e.g. in Berkeley, Philadelphia, Ottawa, 
Chicago and New Haven. Incidentally, he was always sentimental to California or to the 
West Coast (cf. Voegelin 1952). 


Sapir must have deepened multilateral research into languages and cultures of specific 
areas inherited from his pioneering precursors. Indeed, it may be further worth noting 
that Sapir was one of the frequent contributors to The Dial, begun in 1840 in Boston by 
Ralph Waldo Emerson (1803-1882) with the editorial assistance of Henry D. Thoreau. 


Sapir’s final years in New Haven fell on Franklin Edgerton’s tenure at Yale (1926-1953). 
It goes without saying that Edgerton as his contemporary colleague thought most highly 
of Sapir’s ability in a wide range of science. Thus Edgerton seems to have helped Sapir 
from isolation at Yale (see Edgerton 1940).”° After all, Edgerton describes Sapir beauti- 
fully: “He (= Sapir) was an artist in science, or a scientist in art.” (Edgerton, op.cit., p. 463 = 
Sapir - Appraisals, p. 7). Having been in Berkeley for more than half a century, Emeneau 
tells for himself how much Sapir at Yale 1931-1939 has affected him.” 


To close this paper I wish to add a few words on the German connection with Yale. One 
cannot overlook the importance of Whitney’s friendly relation with his teacher Albrecht 
Weber in Berlin. Weber was the very scholar, I believe, who for the first time showed the 


*° Cf. Eggan 1986; — further Mandelbaum’s “Introduction” to Sapir’s Selected Writings, p. v (cum n. 1). 


*! See esp. Murray B. Emeneau, “A Nova Scotian Becomes a Linguistic Indologist”, First Person Sin- 
gular, I: Autobiographies by North American Scholars in the Language Sciences, edited by Konrad Koerner 
(= ASiTHOLS, LXI) (1991), p. 83-101 (incl. a portrait on p. 84); — cf. also supra fn. 22-23! 
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wisdom and power to see into the dialectal elements in the Vedic literature.’’ This was 
strongly supported by Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar (1837-1925), who has put it forward 
by saying: “I am at a loss to see why some scholars should find it so difficult to believe that 
Sanskrit was a vernacular”.*’ It is well known, however, that the French savants until re- 


cently have obstinately rejected this theory.”* 


In a booklet (Leipzig 1884) Adolf Holtzmann (1838-1914) tried to supplement with Epic 
licenses missing in Whitney’s Grammar/Grammatik (Leipzig 1879). The second supple- 
ment was his own work on the verb: Roots/Wurzeln (Leipzig 1885), which is still much 
used by the students of Indic.” In 1952 Emeneau brought out a textbook on Sanskrit 
sanahi rules with reference to Whitney’s Grammar (Berkeley-Los Angeles 1958). 


Whilst studying in Berlin and Leipzig, Maurice Bloomfield met a number of leading 
masters like Weber, Oldenberg, Heinrich Friedrich Zimmer (1851-1910), Ernst Wilhelm 
Oskar Windisch, Georg Curtius (1820-1912), and Karl Brugmann. He met frequently in 
the same classes with his friends like Hermann Collitz (1855-1935),*° Paul Jacob Deussen 
(1845-1919), Ernst Leumann (1859-1931), Mark Aurel Stein (from Hungary, 1862-1943), 
Max Miller, and so on. In pursuit of further Vedic research Bloomfield visited Roth and 


2 A. Weber, Vajasaneya-Sanbitae specimen ... (Berlin thesis 1847); cf. Emeneau’s Union List, No. 113; 
further K. L. Janert, Verzeichnis indienkundlicher Hochschulschriften (Wiesbaden 1961), p. 34: No. 489. 
Cf. also N. Tsuji, Existent Yajurveda-Literature: Philological Study of the Fundamental Sources of the 
Vedic Ritual (= The Toyo Bunko Ronsé, Series A, Vol. LID) (Tokyo: Toyé Bunko, 1970) [= Collected Works, 
II: “Vedic Studies”, If (Kyoto 1982), Part IT], p. 172, n. 607. 
Further A. Weber, “Analyse der in Anquetil du Perron’s Uebersetzung enthaltenen Upanishad 
(Fortsetzung)”, Indische Studien, II (Berlin 1853), p. 110f. (Nachtrag zu p. 87). 


33 Weber is cited in English translation (but without exact reference to it): R. G. Bhandarkar, Relations 
between Sanskrit, Pali, the Prékrts and the Modern Vernaculars (= Wilson Philological Lectures, VII) (Bom- 
bay 1883 / lecture delivered 1877) [= Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute Post-Graduate t Research 
Department Series, X1| (Poona 1972), p. 394 (= Staal 1972, p. 95). 


** Tt is not my intention to see a historical development of this controversial issue. But I would here- 
with just cite: e.g. Joseph Mansion, Esquisse d’une histoire de la langue sanscrite (Paris: Paul Geuthner, 
1931), p. 133; Louis Renou, Histoire de la langue sanskrite (Lyon-Paris: IAC, Les Editions de Lyon, 
1956), p. 30 n. 1; also Renou‘s “Introduction” ad Jakob Wackernagel, Altindische Grammatik, I 
(Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1957), p. 7 (cum p. 54f.: n. 80). 


35 Tn addition to his illustrious thesis (Wien 1987/ 1996), however, a critical survey is being made by 
Toshifumi GOTO in a series of his articles, “Materialien zu einer Liste altindischer Verbalformen”, 
Annual Report of the National Museum of Ethnology, XV, 4 (Osaka 1990), p. 987-1012; et alibi. 

In the meantime yet another notable work has appeared in Vienna: Chlodwig H. Werba, Verba In- 
doArica: Die primdren und sekundéren Wurzeln der Sanskrit-Sprache, 1: Radices Primariae (Wien: Verlag 
der Osterreichischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1997), viii, 590 p. 


36 Hermann Collitz, who devoted his great service to the American academic circle, had received his 
doctorate at Gottingen in 1879: Die Entstehung der indogermanischen Palatalreibe (Gottingen: Druck der 
Univ.-Buchdruckerei von E. A. Huth, 1879), ii, 45 p. — cf. K. L. Janert, Verzeichnis indienkundlicher 
Hochschulschriften (1961), p. 56: No. 797; also p. 57: No. 826 (Habilitationsschrift Halle 1885). 
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Garbe at Tiibingen in 1884 and 1899. Many other promising scholars went to Germany 
for further studies, as for another good example Abraham Valentine Williams Jackson 
(1862-1937). 


At the same time it is to be noted that some famed scholars have come from Germany. 
The name of Heinrich Zimmer, Jr. (1890-1943), who taught at Johns Hopkins for a short 
period of time, may be most familiar to the general public in America. After the retire- 
ment of Edgerton in 1953 the Sterling Chair of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology at 
Yale was occupied temporarily by Louis Renou (1896-1966) of the Sorbonne in 1953 be- 
fore coming to Tokyo as Director of the Maison Franco-Japonaise (1954-1956). There- 
after went Paul Thieme (1905-2001) from Tiibingen to New Haven for three years. 


If one takes other branches of Indic studies like narrative literature and Middle Indicism 
or Prakritism into account, the American scholarly connection with Europe and India will 
enhance much more impact to us. And without these points the history of American In- 
dology cannot be fully discussed. In particular, the American tradition of Indic narrative 
literature has continued to date. It is too a vast topic to include in the present paper. But, 
in order to see the background history of Buddhist philology in North America I cannot 
forget the role played by the groundwork layers in the field of Indian narrative and folk- 
loric literature. 


With this brief background in mind, I hope to have evoked something of the fertile and 
progressive history of the predawn period of this discipline. A firm basis of Buddhist San- 
skrit philology in North America was thus achieved after a century of foundation work 
accumulated by the predecessors as well as their contemporaries. 


This introductory essay has already taken too much space. I am well aware that I have had 
to miss a number of eminent scholars even at Yale. It has thus become an interim report in 
preparation for a future work on the lineage of the three nectar-bearing BEE: Maurice 
Bloomfield, Franklin Edgerton and Murray Barnson Emeneau. This is just a gateway to 
the goal of Buddhist Sanskrit philology. I am now wondering if I shall be able to write 
more with detailed bio-bibliographical data, which, I trust, will also speak eloquently of 
the prosperous history of American Indology as a whole. 
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Bio-Bibliographical Source Materials 


Owing to the limited space I herewith cite only a few bio-bibliographical source materials,” 


Works in General 

(with abbreviations) 
ASiTHOLS = Amsterdam Studies in the Theory and History of Linguistic Science, Series II]: Studies in the 
History of the Language Sciences (Amsterdam-Philadelphia: John Benjamins Publishing Company). 
ANB = American National Biography, published under the auspices of the American Council of Learned 
Societies in 24 volumes (New York-Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1999). 
Andersen 1995 = Julie Tetel Andersen, Linguistics in America 1769-1924: A Critical Survey (= Routledge 
History of Linguistic Thought Series) (London: Routledge, 1990; Paperback Edition 1995), (vi), 308 p. 
DAB = Dictionary of American Biography, edited by Allen Johnson et alibi, published under the auspices 
of the American Council of Learned Societies (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1900). 
de Jong 1997 = Jan Willem de Jong, A Brief History of Buddhist Studies in Europe and America (Tokyo: 
Kosei Publishing Co., 1997), 183 p. 
Joos 1986 = Notes on the Development of the Linguistic Society of America 1924 to 1950. Written and pub- 
lished by Martin Joos with a foreword by J. M. Cowan & C. F. Hockett (1986), (v), 170 p. 


Sebeok 1966 = Portraits of Linguists: A Biographical Source Book for the History of Western Linguists, 1746-1963, 
ed. Thomas A. Sebeok. 2 vols. (= Indiana University Studies in the History and Theory of Linguistics) (Bloom- 
ington-London: Indiana University Press, 1966: second printing 1967), xvii, 580 p.; ix, 605 p. 


References to Particular Personalities: 


Bloomfield, Leonard (Chicago, 01.IV.1887-New Haven, 18.IV.1949): 
ANB, II], p. 48a-49a: “Leonard Bloomfield (1887-1949)”, by Ives Goddard. 
Bernard Bloch, “Leonard Bloomfield”, Language, XXV (1949), p. 87-98 = Sebeok 1996, II, p. 508-518. 
Leonard Bloomfield - Essays on his Life and Work, ed. A. Hall, Jr. with the collaboration of Konrad Ko- 
erner (= ASiTHoLS, XLVII) (1987), x, 237 p., 1 frontisp., ills. (incl. photos). 
Robert A. Hall, Jr., A Life for Language: A Biographical Memoir of Leonard Bloomfield (= ASiTHoLS, LV) 
(1990), X, 129 p. 


Edgar H. Sturtevant, “Leonard Bloomfield (1887-1949)”, American Philosophical Society’s Yearbook 
1949 (Philadelphia 1950), p. 302-305 = Sebeok 1996, II, p. 518-521. 


Bloomfield, Maurice (Bieltz, Austria, 23.I1.1855-San Francisco CA, 13.V1.1928): 
ANB, II, p. 49a-50a: “Maurice Bloomfield (1855-1928)”, by Mark K. Connelly. 
DAB, I, p. 386a-388a: “Maurice Bloomfield”, signed by A.V.W J. 


Studies in Honor of Maurice Bloomfield, Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology in the Fohns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore, Maryland, by a Group of bis Pupils (New Haven: Yale University Press - 
London: Humphrey Milford — Oxford University Press, 1920), xxxi, 312 p., 1 frontisp. (photo): 
“Biographical Sketch”, p. xvii-xxi. 
“Bibliography of Professor Bloomfield’s Writings”, p. xxiii-xxxi [up to the year 1920]. 


*7 For further references see, e.g. A. Yuyama, Eugéne Burnouf: The Background to his Research into the Lotus 
Sutra (= Bibliotheca Philologica et Philosophica Buddbica, VII) (Tokyo: International Research Institute for Ad- 
vanced Buddhology, Soka University, 2000), p. 79-188 [hereinafter abbr. “Yuyama 2000”). 

- - , A Select Bibliography on the Sanskrit Language for the Use of Students in Buddhist Philology. A Revised Edi- 
tion (= Bibliographia Indica et Buddhica, Pamphlet, I) (Tokyo: International Institute for Buddhist Studies 
Library, 1992), viii, 24 p. 
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George M. Bolling, “Maurice Bloomfield”, Language, IV (1928), “Notes and Personalia”, p. 214-217 
(including an additional list of publications on p. 215f.). 

Franklin Edgerton, “Maurice Bloomfield, 1855-1928”, 740S, XLVIII (1928), p. 193-199 [including 
“Supplementary Bibliography”, p. 198f.]. 


Brown, William Norman (Baltimore, 24.VI.1892-West Chester PA, 22.1V.1975): 
Indological Studies in Honor of W. Norman Brown, ed. Ernest Bender (= American Oriental Series, 
XLVID (New Haven: American Oriental Society, 1962), xx, 253 p.: 
“Bibliography of W. Norman Brown”, p. ix-xx (4 photo on p. vi). 
India and Indology: Selected Articles by W. Norman Brown, ed. Rosane Rocher (Delhi-Varanasi-Patna: 
Motilal Banarsidass, 1978), xxxvii, 302 p., plates on liv pages, a frontisp. (photo): 


Prefaces “W. Norman Brown’s Contribution to the Study of ... ”: 


«... Indian Fiction and Folklore”, by V. Raghavan, p. viti-ix; 
“... Indian Art”, by Moti Chandra, p. x; 
“.. Indian Philology”, by Suniti Kumar Chatterji, p. x-xii. 
Editor’s Introduction: “Biographical sketch”, p. xvii-xxiti; 
“Bibliography of W. Norman Brown’s Writings”, p. xxv-xxxiv [1919-1976]; 
“Editorial Note”, p. xxxv-xxxvii. 
R. N. Dandekar, “Obituary Notice — W. Norman Brown (1892-1975)”, Annals of the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, LVI, 1-4 (1975), p. 318-320 [written 24.V.1972]. — Reprinted in Brown’s 
Selected Articles (1978), p. vii-viii. 
Rosane Rocher, “W. Norman Brown, 1892-1975”, J40S, XCVI, 1 (1976), p. 3-6. 
—— Inscribed on page 1: To the memory of William Norman Brown, Professor Emeritus of Sanskrit and Chairman 
Emeritus of the South Asia Regional Studies Department at the University of Pennsylvania / Co-editor, 1926-31; 
Editor, 1932-41; President of the Society, 1941-42. 


Burlingame, Eugene Watson (Albany NY, 05.VIII.1876-03.VIII.1932): 
Encyclopaedia of Buddhism, Il, 3 (Colombo 1973), p. 514b (by H. G. A. van Zeyst). 
“Notes of the Society”, 7408, LIII (1933), p. 94, reporting Burlingame’s death very briefly. 


Collitz, Hermann (Bleckede, Hannover, 04.II.1855-Baltimore, 13.V.1935): 


Studies in Honor of Hermann Collitz, Professor of Germanic Philology, Emeritus, in the Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Maryland. Presented by a Group of his Pupils and Friends on the Occasion of 
his Seventy-Fifth Birthday, February 4, 1930 (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1930), XX, 331 
p., 1 frontisp. (photo): 

Klara H. Collitz, “Biographical Sketch”, p. 1-6, followed by “Bibliography of Professor Collitz’ Writings”, p. 7-15. 
Eduard Prokosch, “Hermann Collitz, 1855-1935”, 7. of Engl. & Germ. Philology, XXXV (Baltimore 
1936), p. 454-457 = Sebeok, 1966, Il, p. 74-77. 


Edgerton, Franklin (Lemars IA, 24.VII.1885-Laramie WY, 07.XII.1963): 

Murray Barnson Emeneau, “Franklin Edgerton”, Language, XL (1964), p. 11-123 [incl. a bibliogra- 
phy, p. 115-123] = Sebeok 1996, II, p. 497-504. 
M. B. Emeneau, “Obituary — Professor Franklin Edgerton (1885-1963)”, Journal of the Oriental In- 
stitute, Baroda, XIII (1964), p. 297f. 
Fernando Tola & Carmen Dragonetti, “Notas breves — Franklin Edgerton (1885-1967)”, Revista de 
Estudios Budistas, X (México DF-Buenos Aires 1996), p. 131-141 (with a photo on p. 130). 

— “Edgerton murié el 7 de diciembre de 1963.” (p. 140)! 
Yuyama 1993 = A. Yuyama, “Historical Background Scenes of Franklin Edgerton’s Research into 
Buddhist Sanskrit”, Studies in Original Buddhism and Mabayana Buddhism in Memory of the late Pro- 
fessor Dr. Fuimaro WATANABE, ed. Egaku MAYEDA, II (Kyoto: Bun’eido, 1993), p. 45-83 [in Jap.]. 
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Emeneau, Murray Barnson (*Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada, 28.11.1904): 

W. Bright, “Emeneau, Murray Barnson (1904- )”, Encyclopedia of Language and Linguistics, III (Edi- 
tor-in-Chief: R. E. Asher / Coordinating Editor: J. M. Y. Simpson] (Oxford-New York-Seoul- 
Tokyo: Pergamon Press, 1994), p. 1107b-1108a. 

Bruce R. Caron, “Murray B. Emeneau: Descriptive Linguist and Scholar”, Proceedings of the Sixth 
Annual Meeting of the Berkeley Linguistic Society: 16-18 February, 1980, ed. Bruce R. Caron et al. (Ber- 
keley: Berkeley Linguistic Society, University of California, 1980), p. 1-19 [‘Bibliography (excl. re- 
view articles)’, p. 8-19 (1930-1979)]. 


Hopkins, Edward Washburn (Northampton MA, 08.IX.1857-16.V1.1932): 


Franklin Edgerton, “Edward Washburn Hopkins, 1857-1932”, ZA4OS, LII (1932), p. 311-315 (with a 
portrait on p. 310). 


Lanman, Charles Rockwell (Norwich CT, 08.VII.1850-Belmont MA, 20.11.1941): 
ANB XII, p. 176a-177a: “Charles Rockwell Lanman (1850-1941)”, by Edward L. Lach, Jr. 


Walter Eugene Clark, “Charles Rockwell Lanman, 1850-1941”, J40S, LXI (1941), p. 191f. (cf. also 
p. 199b). 


Salisbury, Edward Elbridge (Boston MA, 06.IV.1814-New Haven CT, 05.11.1901): 
ANB XIX, p. 206a-208a: “Edward Elbridge Salisbury (1814-1901)”, by Benjamin R. Foster. 
DAB VIII, p. 308a-309a: “Edward Elbridge Salisbury”, signed by J.M.P—n. 
(E. W. Hopkins), “In Memoriam”, 7AOS, XXII, 1 (1901), p. 1-6, 1 frontisp. (Salisbury’s photo). 


Sapir, Edward (Lauenburg D, 26.1.1884-New Haven CT, 04.11.1939): 
ANB XIX, p. 273a-27 5b: “Edward Sapir (1884-1939)”, by Regna Darnell. 
DAB XI: Supplement 1, p. 593a-594b: “Edward Sapir”, signed David G. Mandelbaum. 


Edgerton 1940 = Franklin Edgerton, “Edward Sapir”, American Philosophical Society’s Yearbook 1939 
(Philadelphia 1940), p. 460-463 (= Sapir ~ Appraisals, ed. Koerner, 1984, p. 5-7). 


Eggan 1986 = Fred Eggan’s introductory essay “An Overview of Edward Sapir’s Career” to New 
Perspectives in Language, Culture, and Personality, ed. Cowan, et al. (see below), p. 1-16. 


Voegelin 1952 = Carl F. Voegelin, “Edward Sapir”, Word Study, XXVII (Springfield MA, April 
1952), p. 1-3 = Sebeok 1966, II p. 489-492. — Cf. infra Sapir — Appraisals, ed. Koerner (1982), Part I. 


Selected Writings of EDWARD SAPIR in Language, Culture, and Personality, ed. David G. Mandelbaum. 
With a new foreword by D. G. Mandelbaum and an epilogue by Dell H. Hymes (Berkeley-Los An- 
geles-London: University of California Press, 1985: first paperback ed./ 1* ed. Berkeley-LA 1949), 
xv, 617 p. — Cf. infra Sapir — Appraisals, ed. Koerner (1982), Part IV. 
In addition to ‘Editor’s Introduction”, p. v-xii, Mandelbaum added a useful preface to every section of the book. 
“Bibliography: Scientific Papers and Prose Writings”, p. 601-617 [years 1906-1931). 
Cf. Bibliographie linguistique (année 1952) (Utrecht-Anvers 1954), p. 8, s.v. Sapir (with 5 reviews). 
EDWARD SAPIR - Appraisals of bis Life and Work, ed. Konrad Koerner (= ASiTHoLS, XXXVI) (1984), 
xxviii, 224 p. (incl. 14 pictures & ills.): 
Presented on the occasion of the Sapir Centenary Conference (Ottawa 1-3 October 1984) - Part I: Obituaries & 
biographical sketches. II: Comments on his works (incl. reviews). III: Appraisals of his life & work. IV: Bibliogra- 
phy of his publications, revised by Leslie Sapir and updated by David Mandelbaum (= Selected Writings, 1949, p. 
601-613). 
New Perspectives in Language, Culture, and Personality, ed. by William Cowan, Michael K. Foster & 
Konrad Koerner (= ASiTHoLS, LX1) (1986), 627 p. 
Proceedings of the Edward Sapir Centenary Conference (Ottawa, 1-3 October 1984). 
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Thoreau, Henry David (Concord MA, 12.VII.1817-Concord, 06.V.1862): 
ANB, XXI, p. 599b-603a: “Henry David Thoreau (1817-1862)”, by Walter Harding. 
DAB KX, p. 491b-497b: “Henry David Thoreau”, signed by R.W.A., G.S.C—y. 


Borst 1982 = Raymond R. Borst, Henry David Thoreau: A Descriptive Bibliography (Pittsburgh 1982), 
XVI, 233 p. (incl. beautiful b/w ills.). 


A Historical Guide to Henry David Thoreau, edited by William E. Cain (= Historical Guides to American 
Authors) (Oxford-New York etc.: Oxford University Press, 2000), VIII, 285 p. (incl. “Illustrated 
Chronology”, p. 243-264). 

Regrettably, no mention seems to be made of his relation to things Oriental. 
Christy 1932 = Arthur Christy, The Orient in American Transcendentalism: A Study of Emerson, Tho- 
reau, and Alcott (= Columbia University Studies in English and Comparative Literature) (New York: Oc- 
tagon Books — A Division of Farrer, Straus and Giroux, 1972; previously reprints 1963 & 1969; 
Copyright by Columbia University Press, 1932 & 1960), xix, 382 p. 
Glick 1969 = The Recognition of Henry David Thoreau: Selected Criticism Since 1848, ed. Wendell Glick 
(Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1969 / simultaneously by Longmans Canada Ltd., Don 
Mills), xxi, 381 p. (incl. a portr.-frontisp.). 

Among many others an obituary delivered on his funeral at the funeral services by Ralph Waldo Emerson (1803- 

1882) is cited, on p. 18-34, from the Atlantic Monthly, X (1862), p. 239-249 (a section of quotations from Thoreau 

being deleted by Glick). — Cf. Salt 1908/1993, note (end). 
Kunitz-Haycraft 1938 = American Authors 1600-1900: A Biographical Dictionary of American Litera- 
ture, ed. Stanley J. Kunitz & Howard Haycraft (New York: H. W. Wilson Company, 1938), p. 
747a-749b: “Henry David Thoreau” (a photo on p. 747b). 
Salt 1908/1993 = Henry Stephens Salt, Life of Henry David Thoreau, ed. George Hendrick, Willene 
Hendrick, and Fritz Oehlschlaeger (Urbana-Chicago: University of Illinois Press, 1993, repr. 2000), 
xxxiii, 153 p. 

The 1993 edition based on “1908 unpublished revision of a work originally published in 1890”. 

A detailed introduction by the editors, p. xi-xxxdii / 3 portraits as an appendix, p. 133-135. 

“Bibliography by John P. Anderson (British Museum), 1896 with Salt’s added entries, 1908”, p. 137-148. 

Salt’s conclusion is cited from the London 1890, repr. Hamden 1968, p. 282-298, in Glick 1969, p. 109-119. 


Warren, Henry Clarke (Boston MA, 18.X1.1854-Cambridge MA, 03.1.1899): 
DAB X, p. 474b-475b: “Henry Clarke Warren”, signed by W.E.C. [= Walter E. Clark]. 
Léon Feer, “Notice nécrologique”, 74, IX, 13 (mai-juin 1899), p. 554 (briefly). 
Lanman 1899 = Charles Rockwell Lanman, “Henry Clarke Warren: an obituary notice”, 74OS, XX, 


1 (1899), p. 332-337 [‘Mr. Warren’s Writings’, p. 336f.]. — Reprinted from the Harvard Graduates’ 
Magazine, for March 1899: VI, 27; — cf. Hanayama’s Bibliography, Nos. 7373 & 7378. 


Lanman 1899a = --, “Henry Clarke Warren, Esq., of Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1854-1899”, 
FRAS, April 1899, p. 475-479 (written 10.11.1899). 
Lanman 1921 = - - , “Henry Clarke Warren (1854-1899) of Cambridge, Massachusetts, U.S.A. - A 


Brief Memorial”, Burlingame’s Buddhist Legends, III (1921), p. 375-391 (written 31.V1.1918). 


Whitney, William Dwight (Northampton MA, 09.I1.1827-New Haven CT, 07.V1.1894): 
ANB XXIII, p. 310b-313a: “William Dwight Whitney (1827-1894)”, by Julia S. Falk. 
DAB X, p. 166a-169a: “William Dwight Whitney”, signed by H.H.B. 


Lanman 1894 = The Whitney Memorial Meeting: A Report of that Session of the First American Congress 
of Philologists, which was devoted to the memory of the late Professor William Dwight Whitney, of Yale Uni- 
versity; held at Philadelphia, Dec. 28, 1894 [= AOS, XIX, 1 (New Haven 1897)] (Published for the 
Congress by Ginn & Company, Boston, 1897), viii, 155 p., 1 frontisp. (photo): 
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“Memorial Address”, by Ch. R. Lanman, p. 7-28 [= Lanman 1905, p. xlvii-lv & Sebeok 1996, I, p. 426-439]. — for 
further details see Yuyama 2000, p. 138f.: “Lanman 1894”, 
Lanman 1905 = Charles R. Lanman, “Brief Sketch of Whitney’s Life”, Atharva-Veda-Sambita. 
Translated into English with Critical and Exegetical Commentary by Wiliam Dwight Whitney. Revised 
and edited by Charles Rockwell Lanman: First Half: Books I to VII (= Harvard Oriental Series, VII) 
(Cambridge MA, 1905 / reprinted by Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi, 1962ff.), p. xliii-xlvi (with a photo 
of Whitney’s bust on p. xlii). 
“Memorial Address. Delivered by the Editor of the First American Congress of Philologists, Whitney Memorial 
Meeting, December, 1894: An Estimate of Whitney’s Character and Services”, p. xlvii-lv [= Lanman 1894 & Se- 
beok 1996, I, p. 399-426]. 
“Select List of Whitney’s Writings”, p. lvi-lxi. 
Arthur Anthony Macdonell, “Obituary — William Dwight Whitney”, 7RAS, 1894, “Notes of the 
Quarter, 4”, p. 610-615. 


Hanns Oertel, “William Dwight Whitney”, Beitrage zur Kunde der indogermanischen Sprachen, XX 
(1894), p. 308-331 (with a list of Whitney’s works) [regrettably excluded from Oertel’s Kleine 
Schriften (Stuttgart 1994)]. 


P. P. S. Sastri, “William D. Whitney”, Exsinent Orientalists - Indian, European, and American (New 
Delhi: Cosmo, 2000; newly composed from the 1922 edition), Article XV: p. 215-218. 


Thomas Day Seymour, “William Dwight Whitney”, American Journal of Philology, XV (1894), p. 
271-298 = Sebeok 1996, I, p. 399-426. 


Silverstein 1971 = Whitney on Language: Select Writings of William Dwight Whitney. ed. Michael Sil- 
verstein with an Introductory Essay by Roman Jakobson (Cambridge MA-London: MIT, 1971), xlv, 
360 p., 1 frontisp.: 
M. Silverstein, “Whitney on Language”, p. x-xxiii. 
Roman Jakobson, “The World Response to Whitney’s Principles of Linguistic Science”, p. xxv-xlv. 
An autobiographical account: “William Dwight Whitney”, p. 1-6 (with an editorial note on p. Sf.). 
Staal 1972 = A Reader on the Sanskrit Grammarians, ed. Jan Fritz Staal (= Studies in Linguistics, 1) 
(Cambridge MA-London: MIT, 1972 / photomechanical reprint by Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi, 
1985), esp. p. 138-196 [cf. Staal’s essay on Whitney’s works (1827-1894), p. 139-141): 
Staal 1972, p. 142-154: W. D. Whitey, “The Study of Hindu Grammar and the Study of Sanskrit”, American 
Journal of Philology, V (1884), p. 279-297. 
Staal 1972, p. 155-157: Franz Kielhorn, “Book Notice of Whitney’s Roots, Verb-forms and Primary Derivatives of 
the Sanskrit Language”, LA, XV (Bombay, March 1886), p. 86a-87b = Kielhorn, Kleine Schriften, II (Stuttgart 1976), 
p. 1042f. (photomechanical reprint). 
Staal 1972, p. 155-157: W. D. Whitney, “On Recent Studies in Hindu Grammar”, American Journal of Philology, 
XIV (1894), p. 171-197. 
Whitney 1852/1853 = W. D. Whitney, “On the Main Results of the Later Vedic Researches in 
Germany”, JAOS, IV (1852/1853; read 13.X.1852), Article V: p. 289-328. 
Reprinted in his On the Vedas (Calcutta: Sanskrit Pustak Bhandar, 1976), p.15-60. 
Whitney 1852/1853a = W. D. Whitney, “On the Morality of the Veda. By Prof. Rudolf Roth, of 


Tubingen. Translated from the Author’s Manuscript by William D. Whitney”, 7408S, IV (18527 
1853; read 14.X.1852), Article V: p. 329-347. 


Whitney 1873 = William Dwight Whitney, Oriental and Linguistic Studies: The Veda; The Avesta; The 
Science of Language (New York: Scribner, Armstrong, 1873), ix, 417 p. 
{Dedicated to his teacher E. E. Salisbury: 13 essays published between 1853 and 1871]. 
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Postscript 


To my deep regret and shame, as always, I am too poorly prepared to carry out a work to look into 

the original materials kept in the famed centres along the East Coast. I had planned to dig out the 
necessary documents at the time when the annual meetings of the Association for Asian Studies 
and the American Oriental Society were held in Boston and Baltimore respectively in March 1999. 

My prime interest had lain in the Johns Hopkins University among others. I found myself hope- 
lessly missing the target. To confess frankly, alas, it was my first visit to these university towns. 
And a heavy snowfall prevented me from visiting Yale at New Haven. 


Since then my cherished desire to attempt once more to this expeditionary tour has not been real- 
ized for various reasons. Nevertheless, my visit to the George Peabody Library in Baltimore at 
that time was by no means fruitless. In the meantime since then, thanks to the kind offices of the 
Librarian, Professor Carolyn Smith, I was able to build up contacts with the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Libraries. Herewith I express my sincere gratitude to Mr. James Stimpert, Archivist, Spe- 
cial Collections, and Ms. Jennifer Allain Rallo, Assistant Archivist, The Ferdinand Hamburger, Jr. 
Archives, both at the Milton S. Eisenhower Library. They have spared no pains to meet my bur- 
densome requests. Otherwise, a number of tiny materials, such as newspaper clippings, would 
never have caught my eyes even when widest open! It is really amazing how carefully they keep 
their archival documents. As a matter of fact, no independent department of Indic and Buddhist 
studies exists there any longer. This fact has encouraged me to revisit those academic centres and 
establish much closer contacts with the staff in charge and further excavate firsthand archival ma- 
terials with regard to the cradle of Buddhist philology in North America. I shall then be able to see 
the American scenes more deeply. 


Unfortunately, I have been unable to see the work by William Norman Brown, Johns Hopkins 
Half-Century Directory: A Catalogue of Trustees, Faculty, Holders of Honorary Degrees, Students, 
Graduates, and Non-Graduates, 1876-1926 (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins University, 1926), viii, 
542 p. — But, again thanks to their help from Baltimore, I have obtained the photocopy of the 
portions needed for consultation for the moment. 


In connection with Norman Brown’s indispensable works I wish herewith cite one among others 
in order to see the development of various aspects of Indic studies in America: Resources for South 
Asian Language Studies in the United States: Report of a Conference convened by the University of Penn- 
sylvania for the United States Office of Education, January 15-16, 1960, edited by W. Norman Brown 
(Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1960), 103 p. 

Contributors beside Norman are W. Bright, O. L. Chavarria-Aguilar, E. C. Dimock, Jr., M. B. Emeneau, 


G. H. Fairbanks, J. A. Gleason, Jr., J. J. Gumpers, C. T. Hodge, D. H. H. Ingalls, G. B. Kelley, and R. D. 
Lambert. 
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